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JOHN GRATTON. 


(Continued from page 259.) 


In this time of my confinement several people 
resorted to me in prison on the First days, and 
we had good meetings there; for though the 
ministers of the gospel may be shut up in gaols 
for the testimony’s sake, yet the word of God 
cannot be bound, for then it had free course, 
and was glorified. 

This prison was made easy to me, and things 
were well at home with my dear wife and fam- 
ily; and though she was a tender woman, yet 
she was enabled (through mercy) to keep mar- 
kets, to carry on our business for a livelihood ; 
she also came sometimes to see me in prison, 
though it was sixteen miles, which was hard for 
her in the winter season. 

Whilst I was a prisoner, I wrote a little book, 
which I entitled “The Prisoner’s Vindication,” 
as also some epistles and letters to Friends, be- 
sides which, I wrote some meditations in verse 
for my children; and as to the reason why I 
write some remarkable passages of my sufferings 
for truth, and also the great things which the 
Lord hath wrought for me, both in supporting 
me therein, and delivering me out of; I say, 
these things are wrote that my children and 
others may be encouraged to be faithful to the 
Lord, and valiant for the truth upon the earth ; 
for, for that cause it came into my mind, to tell 
unto others how good the Lord hath been unto 
me, for which I am deeply engaged to praise his 
great name. 


vee - 


Thus I was a prisoner for the gospel’p sake 
above five years and a half before I was.set at 
liberty by King James the Second; as also many 
hundreds more were. I was discharged in open 
court the 23d of the First month, 1686. Then 
I went home to my wife, but after I had staid a 
while I was concerned to visit Friends, and tra- 
velled through most parts of this nation, except 
Cornwall, and I was also in some parts of Wales; 
I had also many meetings in and about Kast- 
wood, (Nottinghamshire,) and many were con- 
vineed, and became obedient to the blessed 
truth. 

But the priest of Eastwood being an old man, 
and hearing a great rumor about Friends, as 
also that many of his hearers left him; he had 
a son who was a priest also, who sometimes 
preached in his father’s stead. 

It was reported that the old man bade his son 
preach the same doctrine which I did; but when 
he went about what his father advised him, he 
was so confounded in his matter that he could 
not goon. It happened one day that I had a 
very large meeting at the house of one Luke 
Hanks, where I heard that this priest of EHast- 
wood should say I stole his sheep from him, 
meaning some of those who had been his hear- 
ers. After this meeting I went to a Friend’s 
house, one Francis Taunton, who dwelt at Hey- 
nor; but that night the priest sent his clerk, de- 
siring me to go to his house, whither I went, and 
several Friends along with me; when we came 
there we were invited to sit down, which we did, 
and sat a while in silence until the priest of 
Heynor (who had followed us thither) spake to 
the priest of Eastwood, saying, he perceived that 
I was sent for to him, that he might speak with 
me, upon which the young priest asked me, how 
I was called to be a preacher; but before I ap- 
swered his question, he added, I grant that a 
man may be rightly called, though not of God ; 
for, said he, the king’s call is sufficieat ; at which 
a Friend, who was present, said, [ suppose this 
king has called none of you; No, replied the 
priest, I believe he will call you before any of 
us. Then spake I, saying, | deny that any man 
can be rightly called if he be not called of God, 
as was Aaron; and this I was willing to prove 
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by Scripture ; then the priest of the house la- 
bored to help his son out, but he run himself 
into the same snare, for they were not able to 
prove that any man was rightly called to preach 
unless he was called of God. We talked fur- 
ther, till they were both silent and confounded ; 
in this silence I had a concern come upon me, 
upon which I stood up and preached truth 
among them, and when | had done, the priests 
gave me their hands, and we parted friendly. 
When we were gone, the priest’s wife was avgry 
with them, saying, they sent for me like fools, 
and let me go like fools; but if ever I came 
again, she threatened that she would either burn 
or scald me. After this, 1 heard that the priest 
of Heynor fell into great trouble of mind, and 
was confounded in his pulpit; but afterwards I 
met with the young priest of Eastwood upon the 
road, who spoke very kindly to me. 

Now I visited Friends in Lancashire, as at 
Manchester, Warrington, Sankey, Ormskirk, 
Copplemoore and Penketh, where was a large, 
lively meeting. I lodged at Roger Haydock’s, 
and at Copple, at John Haydock’s, and at Liv- 
erpool, at Robert Haydock’s, and at Lancaster, 
at Robert Lawson’s, and went to Swarthmore, to 
Kendal, and divers other meetings in Westmore- 
land, and back to Lancaster again; from thence 
to Bentham, and so to John Moor’s; therce to 
Samuel Watson’s, and Kettlewell; thence to 
William Ellis’; thence to Skipton to John Hall’s, 
and so into Craven, and to George Myers’ house. 
Thence I went to several towns in the Dales, 
where I found divers of my countrymen gone 
into those parts; and I was at the Lady Lam- 
bert’s; and then I travelled to Drawel to John 
Blakelin’s, at Sedberg, and went to a meeting at 
Scarsdale, and there were twelve convinced that 
day; and so to Counterset, to Richard Robin- 
son’s, and down the country by Robert Lodge’s, 
to York, Leeds, and Halifax, and to John Winn’s 
at Bradford, and to Sikehouse Meeting, and 
down by wse to Pomfret, and so to and fro in 
several places more; for I did not then keep a 
journal of all places or passages, as I might have 
done. And I was twice at Hull, and Brigg, and 
at Winteringham, and Gainsborough, the Isle of 
Axholm, at Epworth and Thorn, and back to 
Pomfret, Sheffield, Hansworth, Woodhouse, and 
Balborough-hall, Drainsfield, Whittingham, and 
at Chesterfield very often; and the Lord was with 
me in his great love and mercy, else my travels 
had been tiresome and unpleasant, but the Loid 
helped me many a time; yea the living kuew it, 
and met with him to their comfort, else meeting 
with me could have done little, for the work was 
the Lord’s, and he wrought in us, and for us, of 
his own good pleasure; glory, honor, and praise 
is wholly due to him. 

After this I went into Cheshire, and to Ches- 
ter again, where I had formerly been exercised, 
and where there was now more openness than 
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formerly ; and there was a brave young woman, 
called Frances Ridge, her father was dead, but 
her mother very kindly entertained Friends at 
her house, and her daughter was married to a 
Friend called Nathaniel Owen, of Ryegate, in 
Surry. 

I went to Chester several times after, and had 
good meetings there, through the Lord’s good. 
ness and mercy, who made them so with his pre. 
cious presence, according to his blessed testimo- 
ny, that “ wheresoever two or three are met to- 
gether in his name, there is he in the midst of 
them.” This I have witnessed many a time; 
for if the Lord had not been with us we could 
have done nothing without him; for he was 
mouth and wisdom to us, and gave us to under. 
stand Scripture, and also the motion of his holy 
Spirit, inspiring us by it; for we spoke as it 
moved us and gave us utterance. Renowned 
and exalted over all be our gracious God; for 
we came not with words of our own wisdom, or 
with words which man’s wisdom teacheth or 
taught us, but with words which the Holy Ghost 
gave us, comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 

And I went to most meetings in that county 
of Cheshire; as Middlewich, Nantwich, Bose- 
leigh, Macclesfield, Stockport, Morley, Sheeford, 
Franly-height, and a fine people they were, and 
much love, unity, peace and concord were 
amongst Friends. I went to some other meet- 
ings which I have forgotten the names of. 

After this I travelled in several counties in 
England, both east, west and south; as Cam- 
bridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Bristol, 
and from thence through other counties north- 
ward, as Worcestershire and Staffordshire, in my 
return home, and found Friends in great love 
and unity, and many were convinced, truth pros- 
pered, and we were sweetly refreshed and com- 
forted together; for we were an help and a 
strength one to another, and the body edified it- 
self in love, blessed and praised be the name of 
our God for ever! 

And I went much abroad to meetings, and 
run to and fro to the utmost of my ability, in 
most parts of the nation preaching the gospel 
freely, and travelled into Wales, and through 
great part of it; and had many good meetings 
there, at Harding, Wrexham, and so to Richard 
Davis’ house near Welchpool, and at Charles 
Lloyd’s at Dolobran, and at Ponty Moyle, and 
the Pant in Monmouthshire, and other places, 
whose names I do not remember now; and we 
were in great danger in passing over that great 
water at Aust, into Gloucestershire, but (through 
mercy) got safe to John Boulton’s at Ouldstone, 
and visited most meetings in that county. I 
was at French Hay, and from thence to Bristol, 
and was at many good meetings in Somerset- 
shire ; as at Chew, Wrington, and Somerton, and 
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in Devonshire, as far as Exeter, where wasa fine 
meeting, and a house newly built, and travelled 
through several counties to London. The Lord 
in great mercy favored me with his power and 
presence, to my great comfort and joy; and after 
the Yearly Meeting at London, I went into 
Hertfordshire and Essex; was at Colchester, 
Woodbridge, Ipswich, Bury, and so to and fro 
in Suffolk, Norfolk, as far as Yarmouth, and 
back to Norwich, and up and down in that 
county to Downham and Lynn, and into the 
Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and Rutland- 
shire, into Lincolnshire, to Boston and Lincoln 
cities, and through most of that great county ; so 
into Nottinghamshire, and then into Derbyshire, 
home. Having travelled in great love; and 
many in this journey were turned to the Lord 
from the evil of their ways, as at many other 
times and places where I travelled; and though 
I often came home much spent, weak, and wea- 
ry, yet had my reward with me (my sheaves in 
my bosom) and usually was soon better when I 


had rested awhile. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CLEARING OF THE CLOUDS. 


There is nothing in what has befallen or be- 
falls you which justifies impatience or peevishuess. 
God is inscrutable, but not wrong. Remember, 
if the cloud is over you, that there is a bright 
light always on the other side; also, that the 
time is coming, eitber in this world or the next, 
when that cloud will be swept away, and the 
fullness of God’s light and wisdom poured 
around you. Everything which has befallen 
you—whatever sorrow your heart bleeds with, 
whatever pain you suffer—nothing is wanting 
but to see the light that actually exists, waiting 
to be revealed, and you will be satisfied. 
your life is dark, then walk by faith, and God is 
pledged to keep you as eafe as if you could un- 
derstand everything. He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.— Bushnel/. 







































































“YEA, I HAVE LOVED THEE WITH AN EVER- 
LASTING LOVE.” 


The healthy mind never doubts for a moment 
the Father's love for his children. In perfect 
adaptation to man’s requirements are found skies 
and earth and sea; and the seasons, as they roll, 
give a variety which is beneficial to both soul 
and frame. Man’s loveliest dreams of Heaven 
are scarcely more than he realizes in favored mo- 
ments upon earth. The green pastures where 
the Good Shepherd leads his flock have their 
types here, and the “‘river of life’”” we imagine 
to be the calm, deep stream, scarcely more clear 
and gentle in its flow than that beside which we 
linger, listening to its sweetly plaintive melody. 
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And, as we gaze through measureleas heights, 
not void and dark, but luminous with worlds that 
thought cannot number, we are tempted to ask, 
is there aught sublimer than this in the better 
land? Has not God’s everlasting love satisfied 
our reasonable desires even here? 

The ocean, lovely in its hues, changing with 
every hour, seemingly infinite in its boundless 
sweep, chanting its low, sad song that charms 
while it subdues, speaks it uot to us of the love 
that robed it in beauty and gave it music of its 
own? 

Every flower that flings its perfume to the 
breeze, each bird that pours its happiness in 
song, the blended voices of Nature that come to 
us in far-off solitudes, bear the messages of a 
love that is perfect, of a care that is eternal. 
Around our daily paths has not God strewn 
blessings more than we can number? For 
homes of peace and plenty, for society, purified 
and restrained by Christian influences, for the 
love of parents and children, and the precious 
interchanges of friendship we must offer grateful 
acknowledgments, and receive them as eviden- 
ces of a goodness that is commensurate with Al- 
mighty power. 

God’s love is a necessity and truth for the in- 
dividual heart. No matter how favored the con- 
dition, there must mingle in every lot sorrow 
and disappointment ; and there will come hours 
when the soul cries out for more efficient help 
than lover and friend can afford, and in these 
seasons where shall it find repose save in the 
| arms of the Eternal ? 
| An everlasting love! Poverty nor sickness 
| nor sin can touch it; time cannot wither its im- 
| mortal bloom ; it is too deep to be rooted out, it 
lis too high for earthly storms to blight it; and 
| death, itself, is but its messenger to call the worn 
and weary wanderer back to the Father’s man- 

sion. 

Such is the love that gave us being, that min- 
isters to our daily life, that afflicts in mercy, that 
crowns our passing hours with happiness, that 
permits us a hope so glorious as to bear us in 
triumph over the roughest paths and through the 
darkest shadows. 

They never doubt God’s love whose lives are 
holy. By their own purity they are so nearly 
allied to Him that they see less darkly than the 
sinner the evidences of His beneficence ; and the 
budding leaf and early flower of spring, the ma- 
ture and queenly beauty of the summer, the 
teeming harvest fields of autumn, and the seem- 
ing rest but real activity of Nature’s forces in 
winter are to them all eloquent of the Creator. 
The Watchman of their Israel neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. 

An everlasting love! Existing before the 
great Architect pronounced this fair earth good, 
it will go with us into eternity without shadow 
of change. The love of friends, so precious to 
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us, may falter or die, and can aid us only to the} ed the whole ground, which course was approved 


grave’s dark entrance, but the love of God will 
light that dreaded pathway and make for us the 
heaven for which we long and pray. 

If the knowledge of this love does not sanctify 
the daily life, and if it be not reflected from our 
faith and hope, how deeply do we sin against. 
God—what ingratitude do we manifest towards 
One whose very name is love. What a refuge 
is confidence in Him, amid the fluctuations of 
fortune, what a cheering consoler when sorrow 
presses heavily, what a balm to the tortured 
breast of pain! 

Without it, O, how dark and cheerless would 
life become, as one by one the friends of our 
youth go out of our presence to return no more ; 
as from varyivg causes the props upon which we 
lean are withdrawn. 

With God’s love filling all our being we are 
perceful, resigned, content; strong when temp- 
tations come, confident amid afflictions, assured 
that at last, when flesh and strength fail, and 
the tones that we love are inauvible to the dull 
sense, a voice will pierce the silence, and the 
departing soul shall hear it, and the burden of 
its consolation will be, “I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love,” saith the Lord. H J. L. 

[New-England Farmer. 
<i i. 

None need stand useless members of God’s 
great family. There is work for every one to 
do, if he will but look ovt for it. So long as 
there is ignorance to instruct, want to relieve, 
sorrow to soothe, Jet there be no drones in the 
hive, no idlers in the great vineyard of the world. 
— Baptist Fam. Mag. 


8 


Spare moments are like the gold dust of time. 
Of all the portions of our life spare moment are 
the most fruitful in good or evil. They are the 
gps through which temptations find the easiest 
access to the garden of the soul. 

tO 
Yor Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SECOND QUERY FOR MINISTERS AND 
ELDERS. 


Having been in great measure the originator 
of an examination of the Second Query for Min- 
isters and Elders, (and J can truly say with no 
other object than the welfare of Society,) being 
for several years clerk for a small meeting it 
was part of my duty to write the answers to the 
Queries; and giving a correct answer to a ques- 
tion that is not understood, is a thing hardly to 
be expected. However humiliating not to be 
able to understand a query that J. J. W. says is 
the clearest and most specific in the discipline, 
I must confess it never was clear or watisfactory 
to my mind. After due consideration I laid my 
views before the meeting, and confined the anawer 
to the Ju‘ter part of the Query, believing it cover. 


by the meeting. I have been thus particular, in 
order to show the origin of the concern, that it 
was not the offspring of party feeling, neither 
from a disposition ‘to seek in alteration a 
panacea for the weaknesses of Society,”’ as charg. 
ed by the writer in No. 13 of the Intelligencer, 

‘¢ Are Ministers sound in word and doctrine, care. 
ful to minister in the ability which God gives?” 
As regards the meaning of word and doctrine, 
Webster may settle that, but the idea intended to 
be conveyed by those sounds, in the situation they 
are placed, is altogether an unsettled thing; of 
which we had abuadant evidence, whenever the 
subject was attempted to be explained during 
the Yearly Meeting; calculated to be a stumbling 
block to honest inquirers, when those who had 
been accustomed to answering the query for 
years, and not willing to change, entirely dis. 
agree in their explanations. This is a state of 
society that ought not to continue, when it could 
89 easily be avoided. If we transpose the two 
sentences without in any way altering the sense 
of either, the query will read thus: 

Are Ministers careful to minister in the ability 
which God gives ; are they sound in word and 
doctrine? 

If, in answering the query, the first part is 
answered in the affirmative, what language can 
be used for the ‘latter that will add to or take 
from it. If the ministry proceeds from the abili- 
ty queried after, it must be good and right. 

Sut I may be told that ‘ word and doctrine” 
are more tangible, and therefore necessary to 
take hold of. The fruits of this course in the'days 
of Elias Hicks should be sufficient to convince 
those that are old enough to remember, that they 
might be dispensed with for the welfare of Socie- 
ty ; as we have, from the highest outward authori- 
ty, evidence that the blessed Jesus received whut 
he gave to the people from the Father. After 
having finished the work that was given him to 
do, he says, “Now they have known that all 


| things whatsoever thou has given me are of 


thee. For I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me, and they have received 
them, and have known surely that I came out 
from thee, and they have believed that thou 
didst send me.”’ John xvii. 7, 8. And-he also 
declares that neither bis words nor his doctrine 
were his; but were given him of the Father. 
This appears to be the entire substance of 
what is queried after. Dovs the ministry 
proceed from divine authority? and this can 
only be known by any one (have what out- 
ward tests we may) when it meets the witness 
for God placed within each and every one of us, 
and not by comparing words spoken with doc- 
trines, creeds, confessions of faith or any outward 
test. 

If, on the other hand, we take ‘‘ word” to mean 
power, or that that was io the beginning, by 
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which all things were made, as some, who say} His wife gradually got better, but was not 
the query is equally clear to them, construe it,}able to go out of the house for several months : 
and to which I should think the text quoted by|during this time, he was remarkably kind and 
J.J. W. would as aptly apply, thus, “ Study to/attentive to her. After his return home of an 
show thyself approved unto God, a workman that! evening from the labors of the day, he was ac- 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the ‘eustomed, as his wife sat at work, to read aloud 
word of truth,” 2 Tim. ii. 14,15. The 14th I\a few chapters from the Bible, and then they 
have omitted, but the reader can examine it, as L' generally conversed a little about what he had 
think this application is at least doubtful. been reading. Before they retired to rest, it was 

With this construction of the doubtful word, | his constant practice to endeavor to check all 
the two questions are but repetitions of the same | worldly thoughts, and to feel after a sense of the 
substance ; and therefore not needful Friends Lord’s presence. He was also careful to ex- 
who have not travelled in this concern, are not amine his actions during the past day; and if 
aware of the difficulty of having it examined |he was sensible of having transgressed the righte- 
understandingly. The discipline requires that!ous law of God, so to humble himself in his 
such subject shall be passed upon by the Month- |sight as to be enabled to close his eyes under a 
ly and Quarterly Meetings befure comiug to sense of his forgiveness and love; and in the 
the Yearly Meeting, (and not to beacted on by the | morning, he seldom left his room without at- 
select body, as was suggested in the Yearly Meet-| tempting to lift up his heart to Him for preser- 
ing,) and experience has shown that the body of} vation during the coming day. 
Society have never concerned themselves about it 
sufficiently to be able to come to a judgment in 
the case. My object in laying these views be 
fore the readers of the Intelligencer, is in order 
that Friends may divest themselves of prejudice, 
and give the subject a deliberate consideration, 
so that if possible we may unite in removing a 
doubtful question, at least. I fully agree with 


These seasons 
were frequently owned by the influence of 
divine love, strengthening and comforting him. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1825, he 
had a serious illness, and was confined at home 
several weeks. A friend who visited him at this 
time, says of him, that though his illness was 
apparently dangerous, he did not appear to be 
agitated with fear, or deprived of hope, but there 
was an unusual degree of that solemnity of feel- 


J.J. W., that our rules of discipline should be 


perfectly clear and reasonable. 
Had the committee been prepared to have 
adopted the queries as in general use by all the 


Yearly Meetings with which we correspond, 
the difficulty would have been removed. Balti- 
more, which is similar to the others, is as ful- 
lows: ‘*Are the Ministers in the exercise of 
their gifts, careful to wait for divine ability?” 

In conclusion I can say I feel much unity} 
with the remarks of S., but they did not embrace 
all of my concern, and I hope Society will give 
the subject that attention its importance de- 
mands. = 

West Goshen, 6th mo. 27, 1860. 

BRIEF MEMOIR OF CHARLES DUNSDON. 
(Concluded from page 261.) 

In 1823 he was married to Betty Smith, a 
young woman about his own age, who resided at | 
Steeple Ashton, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted for some years. 

The first twelve months had nearly passed | 


ing so much to be desired. 

He was naturally of a shy, retiring character ; 
notwithstanding which, the concern he felt for 
the spiritual welfare of his neighbors, often led 
him to call on them, and try to stir them up to 
greater diligence ; and for the young and rising 
generation, he was particulurly desirous that 
they might, by an early dedication of their hearts 
to God, be preserved from the many snares that 
attend the slippery path of youth, and thereby 
be spared that pain and misery, which an indul- 
gence in the vain pleasures of the world is sure 
one day or other to cause them. He frequently 
spoke with great pleasure of those, who, he be- 
lieved, were walking in the path of self-denial, 
and it was his delight to encourage them to per- 
severe; but he was cautious, in so doing, not to 
encourage any undue dependence on man. He 
remarked, that he thought a growth in that 
which is good is often retarded by looking too 
much to our fellow-men for help, instead of de- 
pending more entirely on the teaching of the 


away, when he was called upon to endure a! Holy Spirit, which we are promised shall teach 
severe trial in the loss of his first child, and the | us all things, and lead into all truth ; “ I used,” 
dangerous and lingering illness of his wife ; but|said he, “ to be fond of running about to one and 
knowing where to look for help, he was support- | the other, but I hope I am got beyond that now.” 
ed under it, and enabled to feel resigned to the} “ The kingdom of God is within you,” and there, 
divine will. Ina letter addressed to his sister, | he now felt from experience, it must be sought, 
after speaking very feelingly of his wife’s illness,| In 1827, he removed to reside at Semington. 
aud expressing a hope that, with care, she would! Here, being at a coal-pit on a very wet night, 
still be spared to him, he says: “The little boy|and having to wait long for the loading of his 
is dead, but God knows what is best for us: may | wagon, he wrapped himself up in his damp great- 
he make us content with his will.” coat, and lay down to sleep on some hay. 
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The next evening, on his return home, he 
found he had taken a very violent cold; he con- 
tinued to work, however, for several days, but at 
last became so ill that he was obliged to keep his 
bed. Hearing he was unwell, 1 called rather 
late in the evening to see him, and found him in 
a very alarming state, laboring under 2 severe 
attack of inflammation of the lungs ; his breath- 
ing was very short and oppressed, and every at- | 
tempt to speak produced violent attacks of | 
coughing. Desiring he would not speak, I sat 
quietly on the side of the bed for a considerable 
time. I found that he was quite sensible of his | 
danger, and from the peace and serenity which 
appeared in his countenance, doubted not but 
that he experienced that confidence in his Re- 
deemer, which makes the true believer more than 
conqueror. A!though no conversation took place, 
I was much gratified with my visit. I stayed 
till a late hour, and then took leave of him, hard- 
ly expecting that he would survive till the morn- 
ing. The following evening, I visited him again, 
and was pleased to find that the disease had 
taken a favorable turn, and that there appeared 
considerable ground to hope for his recovery. I 
remarked that when I left him the night before, [ 
hardly expected to see him living at this time. 
He answered, “ No, sir, I did not expect it my- 
self, but the Lord knows what is best for us.” I 
said, “‘seeing thou wast fully aware of thy situa- 
tion, how didst thou feel in the prospect of death?” 
He looked up very pleasantly, and said, ‘“ very 
peaceful and quict—it did not take me by surprise ; 
this is not the first time I have thought of dying. I 
have been endeavoring to prepare for such a time 
as this for some years past.”” The cough coming 
on, I requested he would not attempt to talk 
again, but after a little pause, he said, “ O! how 
good the Lord is ; there is a support in religion 
when every thing else fails; and I believe if it 
should please the Lord to release me, there is a 
place of rest prepared for my immortal soul ; 
but it is all in mercy, nothing of my own; I 
have nothing to trust to but the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

During the whole of this illness, his mind was 
preserved in a remarkably quiet, peaceful state, 
and a person who was with him most of the time, 
remarked that she never saw him show any sign 
of impatience, or heard a murmuring word 
escape from him. Indeed it was quite a 
privilege to sit an hour by his bedside, particu- 
larly when he was well enough to converse. 

He gradually improved, but as his bodily 
strength increased, his gracious Lord saw meet 
to prove him with poverty of spirit. He said to 
a person who called, “ The enemy knows when 
we are weak; he has been very busy with me 
for some days past, but he has not been suffered 
to prevail ; ’tis hard work at such times to keep 
our minds stayed upon the Lord.” 
practice, when thus tried, instead of struggling 
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_ towards the vilest sinner living.” 
| the above, he sat silent a considerable time, and 
It was his | seemed fearful of entering much into conversa- 






with the temptation, or wasting time in bemoan. 
ing his situation, to turn at once in simple faith 
to God for help, by which means he often experi. 
enced, that ‘the name of the Lord is a strong 
tower, to which the righteous flee and ‘are safe,” 
Prov. xviii. 10. Thus he did on the present ocea- 
sion, so that he was soon favored with a return 
of that evenness of spirits, for which he was so 
peculiarly remarkable. His strength rapidly in- 
creased, and after being confined at home about 
a month, he resumed his usual employment. 
Calling to see him one evening, I found he 
was gone to Steeple Ashton, and had taken his 
eldest daughter with him. After I had been 
sitting some time conversing with his wife, he 
came in, appearing remarkably solid and thought. 
ful. His wife remarked to him, that she had 
been favored with very comfortable feelings 
since he had been gone, and hoped he had hada 
pleasant walk ; he replied, “ the Lord has ap- 
peared to me in a wonderful manner; I never 
had such feelings in my life as I had to-night 
coming home, and it is not gone now; if you 
will sit down and be quiet, [ will try to tell you.” 
After a short pause, he continued: “ As I was 
walkiug along, with the little girl in my arms, 
being much depressed both in body and mind, I 
was endeavoring to look to the Lord for help 
under our present trials. Aftera while, I found 
my mind brought into such a quiet, peaceful 
state, and I felt such a sense of the love and 
goodness of God, that I could not go on, but sat 
down on a heap of stunes by the side of the road. 
I remained there some time before I was able to 
move; my feelings quite overcame me, and the 
tears of joy ran down my cheeks. Then I looked 
up, andthe moon was shining so bright, that 
every thing seemed peaceful and quiet about me, 
and [ felt such liberty to beg of the Lord that 
he would enable us to persevere in the right way, 
and give us strength to bear up under all our 
trials, and when it should please him to take us 
out of this troublesome world, that he would in 
mercy grant us an admittance into his glorious 
kingdom. Then [ looked at the little maid as 
she lay in my lap, and I felt my mind drawn out 
in such desires for her, that as she grew in 
stature, she might grow in the grace and favor 
of God. My mind was so full of the love of God, 
that I could not help praying for the whole 
human race, that all might be brought to asense 


of their situation, and sincerely repent before 
'it was too late. 


After awhile, I got up and 
walked quietly home, but QO! the peace and 
calm that I felt! I never felt such nearness to 
the Lord before : there seemed nothing between 
my souland Him. I think nothing can ever 
make me doubt the mercy and goodness of God 
After relating 


tion, lest he should dissipate the feelings with 
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which he had been favored, and which he said 
ijn some measure still remained. 

Being a man of few words, he was little known, 
even among his nearest neighbors; many of 
whom, for want of a better knowledge of his 
real character, considered him rather dull and 
stupid. 

He was very cautious not to enter into free 
conversation on religious subjects, unless he felt 
his mind in some degree prepared for it; know- 
ing that “The preparation of the heart in man, 
and the answer of the tongue, is from the Lord.” 
Prov. xvi. 1. He said he believed many per- 
sons suffered great loss from expressing their 
feeling so freely, without waiting to know more 
of this preparation, by which alone their conver- 
sation could be truly edifying and instructive to 
others, or satisfactory to themselves. 

For the last few months there appeared an in- 
creased degree of watchfulvess in all his actions, 
and quickened attention to his religious duties ; 
from his remarks, it was obvious that his views 
of the inward and spiritual nature of true religion 
were much deepened. 

About this time, he was affected with a pain 
in the nerves of his cheek, which appeared to be 
something of the tic doloureux; the pain was 
at times very violent, particularly at night, so 
that he frequently got very little or no sleep: 
this continued for several months ; various means 
were used, but with little success: he bore it 
very patiently, knowing that the Lord doth not 
afflict willingly, but that all our trials, if rightly 
borne, would lead to our purification, and in the 
end perhaps prove our greatest blessings. He was 
much weakened by the violence of the pain and 
loss of sleep, and at times felt discouraged, fear- 
ing that he should be obliged to give up his work 
and apply to the parish for assistance. 

I called one evening, and sat some time with 
him. On inquiring for his health, he replied 
that he still suffered a good deal from pain in his 
face, but the Lord was very good to him, and he 
thought he had never spent such a day in his 
life, or at least when at work, as he had done that 
day ; that his mind had been so clothed with 
good during the whole of the time, that his labor 
appeared nothing to him, although he had been 
occupied nearly twelve hours, pitching and load- 
ing bean sheaves, during which he and his com- 
panion had conversed but little, lest they should 
dissipate the precious feeling with which they 
were favored. 

On the 23d, I called again, and sat some time 
with him. He informed me that he had slept 
nearly the whole of the previous night, and had 
been free from pain all day; which he had not 
been able to say for a long time past. He was 
very cheerful, and several times expressed his 
thankfulness for his present blessings. I took 
my leave, little supposing it was the last time | 
should ever see him at his own house. 
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He had been employed for several days past 
in carrying timber from Monks, near Corsham, 
to Semington ; and on the 25th, he went again 
for that purpose: having carefully loaded the 
carriage, he was returning homewards, when 
coming down a narrow and rather steep road, one 
of the pieces of timber slipping forward, disabled 
the off-wheel horse, and threw the whole weight 
on the other, which, being more thaa he was 
equal to bear, forced the carriage onwards, and 
Charles, in his anxiety to prevent the horses from 
being injured, was crushed between the carriage 
and a wall, by which he was dreadfully bruised, 
having his right shoulder dislocated, the bone be- 
hind much fractured, five or six ribs on the right, 
and one on the left side broken, and the whole 
region of the chest appeared to have been violent- 
ly pressed inwards; he was also very much 
bruised and cut in various parts of the face and 
body. In this state he was carried to the Asylum 
at Corsham, about a mile distant, where every 
kind attention was paid him by the superintend- 
ent and his wife, and proper medical assistance 
procured. 

The accident happened about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and, about seven, his wife, and several 
others who felt interested about him, came to him 
His sufferings, which were extreme, he was en- 
abled to bear with a wonderful degree of patience 
and resignation. Speaking gave him much pain, 
but as he himself expressed it, he felt such a 
sense of the love and goodness of God, that he 
could at times hardly help giving vent to his 
feelings. It being remarked to him that his 
bodily sufferings must be very great, he replied : 
Yes, my painisvery great, but O! what a mercy 
it is that my senses are so clear, and that my 
mind is kept so quiet and peaceful, for even at 
the very moment when I was crushed between 
the carriage and the wall, (although [ had not 
been thinking of good things before,) I felt such 
a sense of the presence of God, and that all that 
was then happening was with his knowledge and 
permission, that all anxiety as to how it might 
end seemed taken from me. I felt satisfied that 
His hand was with me, and that, if He pleased, 
He could spare my life, but if He saw right to 
take it, L believed it would be in mercy to wy 
soul.” ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 

He several times requested to be left quite 
alone for a short time, in order that his mind 
might be entirely abstracted from all outward 
objects, and stayed wholly upon God, so that no- 
thing might interrupt or obstruct that inward 
communion of soul with the Most High, which 
was now his only support, and of which he was 
in a large degree favured to partake. At times, 
when his sufferings were very acute, he would 
get a little restless; but in the midst of it, he 
would say, ‘* Now, let us try to he quiet a little ;” 
he would then lie perfectly still, sometimes 
fifteen or twenty minutes at a time, and in si- 
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lence wait to feel his spiritual strength renewed ; 
afterwards, he would break forth in some re- | 
markably sweet expressions, as the following ; 
“Qh! what a merciful God we have to do with ! | 
He never fails those who look to Him in sincer- | 
ity for help. He knows what I suffer in my ' 
poor body; O! the sweet peace that I feel! 
were it not for that, how could I bear it ?” 

Through the whole of his short but deeply | 
trying illness, he was preserved in a wonderful 
degree of patience and resignation ; never be- 
ing once heard to complain, even when suffering 
the most excruciating pain; and his mind seem- 
ed remarkably divested of every burden. | 

For several hours previous to his death, he was 
at times a little rambling, but still, as often as 
returning recollection enabled him, he expressed 
his joy and his confidence in the Saviour. 

He quietly resigned his breath to Him who 
gave it, about 12 o'clock onthe night of the 29th, 
being four days from the time the accident hap- 
pened ; and his remains were interred at Steeple 
Ashton, bis native village, on the 3d of the Ninth 
month, 1829. He had not yet attained his 
thirtieth year. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 14, 1860. 





MarrieD,—On the 21st of 6th month, according to 
the order of the Society of Friends, at the residence of 
Dr. Thomas Seal, James Smit to Mary Seat, all of 
Unionville, Chester County, Pa., 


Diep,--On First-day morning the 27th of Fifth 
month, Mary Tuorne, in the eighty seventh year 
of her age, a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, New Jersey. 

ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Yarpiey Tayior. 
(Continued from page 198.) 


Absence from home for some weeks past must 
be my excuse for not having continued this 
series of essays regularly. 

Those who study the habits of plants and look 
into the science of vegetable physiology, will find 
many peculiarities common to each class of plants 
each differing from the other. The law that governs 
each class in its peculiarity, it is difficult for 
us with our limited knowledge to discover. Why 
one class of climbing plants, for instance, such 
as the Lima and other beans, the hop vine, the 
honeysuckles and others, should invariably wind 
round a support in one particular direction, is 
one of those facts that we know is true, yet we 
cannot see the law that governs it. The varieties 
of convolvulus, lima, and other beans, twine round 
a support from east by worth, and west and 
south in ascending; while the hop vine and 





honeysuckle twine round the other way, that is, 
from east by south and west and north. All 
these plants twist themselves their own peculiar 
way, not only round their support, but are twist. 
ed themselves like a twisted string. What kind 
of attraction can it be that produces these op. 
posite effects? Electrical attraction might be 
supposed to be uniform ia its action, and not 
likely to differ in its results ; besides, these vines 
will support themselves by a non-conducting 
material as well as by one that is a good electri. 
cal conductor. 

The tendrils of vines, such as the grapevine, 
the gourd and melon tribe, and many others, 
exhibit some curious phenomena. Their tendrils 
issue from the stem of the vine opposite to the 
leaf, and are destined to be its support by cling. 
ing to other plants. In the grapevine the first 
few tendrils support the flowers and the fruit, 
the others are supporters. They often extend 
to near a foot in length in thrifty vines, and are 
mostly forked. Very soon after their appearance 
they show a hooked point at each extremity, 
pointing outward from each other, the form best 
adapted to reach objects. Let them reach an 
object at any part of the tendril, and the end of 
it will wind itself round the object, if it meets 
with no obstruction, until the entire leugth is 
used up in so doing. Should the tendril in passing 
round that object meet another object, it will 
enclose that if possible also. Should it ouly reach 
an object at its extremity, it will enclose it as 
far as possible; and then when it has fixed itself, 
the remainder of the tendril wili assume a spiral 
form like a cork screw, and in deing so, as both 
ends are secure, the spiral form about the middle 
is turned each way, just as if we fastened a string 
forming a loop with both ends tied to a stick, 
and then taking the string by the middle and 
winding it round the stick, each end would be 
wrapped in a different direction. This spiral 
form appears to be caused by the contraction of 
one side of the tendril, whether that is the side 
that first touches a support, or whether it is the 
side that first shows the hooked appearance at 
the end remains to be ascertained. These tendrils 
become hard and woody during the season and die, 
but are strong enough to bear a very considerable 
weight for years after, thus giving a firm sup- 
port to the vine. 

The tendrils of the gourd and melon tribe 
will support those vines in an upright position, 
if supports are placed within reach ; but these are 
mostly allowed to trailon the ground. Juve- 
niles often examine the tendrils of the water- 
melon vines, and if these are dead, they judge 
the fruit to be ripe. This, though a pretty good 
test in healthy vines, is not asure one when 
vines are in an unhealthy condition. 

Many climbing plants, as the trumpet flower, 
the ivy and several others, support themselves 
by emitting small roots that enter into the crevices, 
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and small openings in the bark of trees and walls, | poration from the leaves of the plant, its tissues 
or any rough surface. These roots do not appear | are distended with sap, and braced upward on 
to be designed for nourishment, but only for the every side; but after the rising of the sun, its 
support of the plant, yet there is but little doubt | rays strike the plants on the eastern side, and 
that if the supporting material could yield sus-| cause the evaporation of the dew from that side 
tenance tothe plant, that it would so obtain it. A first, and will warm the bark of the plant on that 
smooth surface that has po inequalities in which | side and evaporate the juices through the bark 
the roots can ,enter, cannot support the plant, | there, before the dew is driven off from the op- 
while on rough surfaces they adhere strongly. | posite side. The difference in temperature be- 

The fact that roots increase faster in the di-| tween the sunny and shaded sides of the plant, 
rection of water, has been supposed by some to| is early in the morning considerably more than 
belong to that undefinable law “ vegetable in-| is found at other times of the day. Hence the 
stinet,’’ a law that may be called in whenever we | tissues of the plant being relieved from disten- 
can assign no known law for an effect produced. | sion on one side, even for a few hours at a time, 
But is there no known law to account for this | would give a leaning direction that way, and as 
effect. Scientific botanists now all acknowledge | this is repeated every day, and with the increas- 
the increase of growth in plants to be by the|ing weight of the plant added, a permanent 
addition of cellular matter, furnished the plant in | position is given to the plant as it hardens in 
the sap, and containing matter for growth. This} growth. he flexibility of young growing plants 
cell matter will be more abundant where water | is very great, and a conspicuous example is that 
can dissolve more of the soil ; hence the roots in- | of the young crook-necked squash. The young 
crease faster where water and its other proper| fruit, when the flower droys off, is slender and 
nutriment is most plenty, and thus cause most! two or three inches in length, and as the stem 
increase in that direction But there is another | end is fixed somewhat permanent, the elongation 
law of matter that here comes in and plays a| of the fruit must be by pushing the blossom end 
most beautiful part in this connection, and that is | forward, and when the space for this has no ob- 
the law of capillary attraction. The earth being a struction the fruit grows straight, but if any 
porous substance, the water below ascends by | obstruction interferes with it and stops this move- 
capillary attraction, whenever the surface above | ment, the young fruit bends sideways as it must 
becomes dry. Hence the earth in the vicinity | grow, and often turns the blossom end of the 
of water beneath it, is more moist iu a dry time | fruit completely round toward the stem of the 
than that in other places. Thus the roots ex-| plant, thus forming a semicircle. his effect will 
tend more rapidly because there is more materials | be perceived when we consider another known 
for growth to be met with in that direction than | Jaw, and that is that matter for growth is deposit- 











in others. This is just what we might expect; | ed faster where there is least pressure or obstruc- 
a natural result from well known causes. Roots| tion. Thus the outer side of the bent squash 
of trees have penetrated six or seven feet deepin-| will grow faster than the inner side, because there 
to the ground, and stopped up an under-drain for | is least pressure there. The same law operates 
the conveyance of water. They have been known | in the growth of timber, but in crooked timber 
to have descended 30 or 40 feet deep into wells} the effect is different; there the growth of wood 
to the surface of the water there. I have seen] is greater on the inner or concave side of the 
the roots of a willow tree where it penetrated a| bend; because the growth on the convex side 
pipe made of hydraulic cement, through an open-| would require the bark to increase in length, 
ing not larger than a knitting needle, and after| while growth takes place, which it can do but 
reaching the inside, there enlarging and branch- | very little if any, hence there would bea greater 
ing out, until it nearly choked up the pipe and | pressure there, than would be caused by the ad- 
stopped the water. The power of capillary at-| dition of growth on the concave side, for here 
traction exerted by water in entering the roots| we often see the bark pressed into a wavy form 
of trees and plants is enormous. It isa powerful} or short bends, thus giving more room for 
means of breaking up the rocky matters near} growth. 
the earth’s surface, and thus forming soil. (To be continued.) 

The habit of the sun-flower, opening its broad —__—~w- —— 
disk towards the morning sun, is another fact 
that has been attributed to “ vegetable instinct.” ; ; ’ 
Here again we see the laws of matter, that are| M. Noel, a French agriculturist, speaking of 
able to produce this effect without any vague | the introduction of the potato into France, says : 
suppositions. — This vegetable was viewed by the people 

‘The young stalk with its head containing the | with extreme disfavor when first introduced, and 
embryo flower, is at first like all young thrifty | many expedients were adopted to induce them 
growing plants, full of sap, with its carbon or} to use it, but without success. In vain did Lewis 
woody fibre very tender. In the morning, when} XVI. wear its flower in his button-hole, and in 
the dews of the night have prevented much eva-| vain were samples of the tubercle distributed 
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among the farmers; they gave them to their 
pigs, but would not use them themselves. At 
last, Parmentier, the chemist, who well knew 
the nutritive properties of the potato, and was 
most anxious to see it in general use, hit upon 
the following ingenious plan: He planted a 
good breadth of potatoes at Sablons, close to 
Paris, and paid great attention to their cultiva- 
tion. When the roots were nearly ripe, he put 
notices around the field that all persons who stole 
any of the potatoes would be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigor of the laws, aud gend’armes were 
employed to watch the field day and night, and 
arrest all trespassers. No sooner were the new 
roots thus forbidden, as it were, by authority, 
than all persons seemed eager to eat them, and, 
in a fortnight, notwithstanding the gend’armes, 
the whole crop was stolen, and without doubt 
eaten. 


every part of the kingdom.” 


——~0 > —_____ 


COTTON SPINNING. 


(Continued from page 271.) 


The grand idea, however, embodied in Ark- 
wright’s patent, was the process of spinning by 
means of rollers. 
two pairs of rollers, and making the front pair 
revolve faster than the back ones, it might be 
drawn to any extent required.* This beautiful 
operation was precisely the same in effect as that 
previously performed by the spinner with the | 
finger and thumb in drawing out and disengag- 
ing the fibres of the wool, so as to bring the 
thread to its proper grist, whilst it was much 
more equal, regular, and rapid; and it was the 
combination of this invention with the spindle 
and flyer of the common domestic spinning-wheel 
that formed the basis of all Arkwright’s improve- 
ments. ‘The idea was simple, and may often be- 
fore have occurred to various minds; but there 
was the greatest difficulty in successfully working 
it out. He brought the process to a state of the 
highest efficiency, laid the foundations of his 


|the level country in the west. 





immense fortune, and initiated that vast expan- 
sion of the cotton manufacture which has so 
entirely changed the face of South Lancashire 
during the last eighty years. His first spinning- 
machines having been driven by water power, 
they came to be generally known as water spin- 
ning-frames, the yarn produced by them being 
called water twist. What is called the throstle- 
frame is only an improvement of the water-frame, 
both machines being the same in principle. In 
the throstle-frame all the rollers on either side 
are connected together, whereas in the other each 





* Tbe same principle was first applied by Ark- 
wright in the cane frame, by which the cotton-wool 
is drawn out by rollers revolving at different veloci- 
ties, and delivered into a revolving cane frame made 
in the form of a truncated cone. 


head has a distinct set of gearing, and is driven 
by a separate motion : hence the throstle requires 
considerably less power to drive it. 

The general adoption of these inventions of 
Hargreaves, Highs, and Arkwright gave an im- 
portance to the cotton trade which it had not 
before possessed. The old hand wheels were 
everywhere thrown aside, and large numbers of 
jennies and water-frames were set up and driven 
by water power. The principal works were 
erected on the falls of rivers, of which South 
Lancashire possesses many of considerable im- 
portance. The tract of country lying between 
the Ribble and the Mersey is surrounded on the 
east and north by high ranges of hills, from 
which numerous streams descend rapidly towards 
Hundreds of 
mills were erected along the valleys, and the 


The new vegetable having been found | water was made to pay a tribute in power to each 
to be excellent food, was soon after cultivated in | as it passed. 


The two branches of the Irwell 
alone gave nine hundred feet of fall between 
Bacup and Bolton, and the valley was soon fully 
occupied, until it became what it remains to this 
day, the hardest worked stream in the world. 
The water no sooner passes from the works of 
one manufacturer than it is caught up by another, 
and so on in succession almost to the sea. Many 


By passing the cotton between } of the yeomen and farmers now gave up farming, 


and devoted themselves to manufacturing as a 
distinct business. Such were the Peels and 
Yateses, who embarked all the capital which 
they could raise in this new industry, and shortly 
laid the foundations of great fortunes. The 
country squires, who occupied the fine old halls 
of the Elizabethan era scattered over South 
Lancashire, gradually disappeared. Many were 
bought out and removed elsewhere, and those 
who remained derived largely increased revenues 
from the additional value given to their land, 
the rents of which doubled and trebled within a 
few years. All hands were in request, either-to 
work the spinning-machines, or to weave up the 
yarn into cloth, the demand for which’ went on 


increasing even faster than the supply. The old f 


loom-shops being found insufficient for the ac- 
commodation of the artisans, every lumber-room, 
old barn, cart-house, and out-building was re- 
paired and put in order for the purpose. When 
this source of accommodation was exhausted, 
new cottages, with loom.shops, rose up in every 
direction, and were immediately filled with 
weavers. Then more mills were built along the 
valleys, and more jennies and water-frames were 
set to work to supply them with twist. The 
demand increased, and production struggled to 
keep up with it. Numbers of new men appeared 
as manufacturers, many of the most successful 
springing directly from the artisan class. The 
greater part began with slender capital, but they 
were persons of quick views, great enterprise, 
and much practical sagacity. Embarked in a 
lucrative trade, on which their energies were 
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concentrated, they made money rapidly, and 
often spent it grossly. As tradesmen, these 
early manufacturers were industrious, active, and 
far-sighted ; as men, they were often uneducated, 
coarse, and sensual. The low and irregularly 
built farmhouse, or cottage, attached to the mill, 
disappeared, and in their stead rose large, showy, 
and commodious mansions, to which were trans- 
ferred the manners which would perhaps have 
better become the more humble dwelling. But 
wealth gradually brought refinement and facili- 
ties for culture, and the manufacturers of the 
present day can exhibit specimens of as accom- 
plished men as any other class of our commercial 
community. 

The modern manufacturing system, the growth 
of which we have thus briefly sketched, was not 
established without considerable disturbances 
amongst the working classes, greatly though 
those classes themselves were benefited by the 
mechanical improvements in which it originated. 
Whilst the spinning-jenny and the water-frame 
were being introduced, increasing alarm spread | 
amongst the hand-spinners, who feared that their 
employment would be completely destroyed. Omi- 
nous mutterings of discontent were heard, which 
at length, during a period of temporary distress 
in 1779, broke out in machine-breaking riots. 
A mob rose and scoured the country for many 
miles round Blackburn, destroyingall the jennies, | 
carding-engines, and every machine driven by 
water or horses. Mr. Peel had his machinery at 
Alton thrown into the river, and he himself with | 
difficulty escaped personal violence at the hands | 
of the rioters. Many of the machine-spinners 
were driven from Blackburn to Manchester and 
other towns, and years elapsed before machine- 
spinning was resumed at the former place. Even 


the upper and middle classes in those days 





tertained a great dread of machinery, and they 
connived at, and even actually joined in, the 
opposition of the working classes toits extension. 
On some occasion the magistrates, at the head 
of a body of soldiers, stood quietly by watching 
the outrages; and they were afterwards found 
ready to screen the rioters from punishment. It 
was thought a bold thing at the time for Mr. 
Rasbotham, a magistrate near Bolton, to publish 
an address, urging that it was for the interest of 
the working classes themselves to encourage in- 
ventions for abridging labor. Even the clergy 
were warned against interference with the mob- 
law of the day. Among others, the minister of 
the parish of Mellor, a man eighty years old, felt 
it to be his duty, in the course of one of his} 
forenoon sermons, to caution his parishioners 

against taking part in those lawless proceedings, 

on which his churchwarden, a respectable yeo- 

man, rising up in the church, called out in an 

excited voice and manner, “ Sir, it would become 

you better to follow your text, than to ramble 


away about such temporal affairs!” It was with 


a ee > re 


difficulty that the cheers of the audience could be 
repressed. The clergyman, overwhelmed with 
sorrow, immediately descended from the pulpit. 
Instead of the diminution of employment, in a 
few years it was found that never had there been 
such a call for labor in Lancashire before. The 
increased production of weft enabled the manu- 
facturers to meet the increased demand for their 
fabrics ; and the persons formerly employed at 
hand-wheels and hand-cards found full employ- 
ment on machine-made yarn at advanced wages. 
In illustration of the extraordinary prosperity of 
the district towards the end of last century, the 
following testimony of a local writer may be 
quoted. Dr. Wright, speaking of Manchester in 
1785, said,— 

“In the beginning of this century it wasa 
small, mean, dirty village; now: it is a large, 
splendid, and clean town, containing nearly fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The country around was 
then sterile, contemptible, and not worth at an 
average five shillings an acre; now it is covered 
with houses, and rents from two to seven pounds, 
and is worth at least three pounds ten shillings 
at a mean proportion. The people were igno- 
rant, indolent, ill-clothed, poorly fed, and not 
better housed ; at this day the commonality, and 
even their infants, are all bred to business, are 
active and industrious, and are better fed, cloth- 
ed, and housed than those of almost any other 
part of the world.’’* 

But the prosperity of South Lancashire was 
still to receive a further impulse, greater than 
any that had yet been given to it ; and again, as 
in the case of Hargreaves, Highs, and Arkwright, 
the individual who was instrumental in effecting 
it belonged to the humbler ranks. We allude 
to Samuel Crompton’s invention of the spinning- 
mule, which enormously facilitated the opera- 
tions of the manufacturer, and, by the superior 
quality of its products, shortly superseded toa 
great extent both jennies and water-frames in all 
the manufacturing districts. Crompton has been 
more fortunate than his predecessors in an intel- 
ligent biographer, Mr. French, who has embodi- 
ed in an unpretending volume not only a faithfal 
record of the life and inventions of his hero, but 
a large amount of valuable information relating 
to the origin and progress of the cotton manu- 
facturing system of South Lancashire. 

The Crompton family belonged to the small 
proprietary or yeoman class, to whose enterprise 
and sagacity the England of this day owes so 
much. The father of Samuel rented a small farm 
at Firwood, near Bolton, of which he had former- 
ly been the proprietor, but having sold it to an 
adjoining owner, he remained upon it as tenant, 
and the future inventor was born there on the 
3d of December, 1753. His parents combined 


* An Address to the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, on the late Tax laid on Fustian and other 
Cotton Goods, ete. By John Wright, M. D. 
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the occupations then so usual in the county, of 
small farming and small manufacturing. They 
had grass enough for two or three cows, and 
sufficient oats were raised to provide the year’s 
store of oatmeal for cakes and porridge. In 
winter time, and during the hours in summer 
not occupied in field or garden work, they eked 
out a living by carding, spinning, and weaving. 
The same employments were continued after 
their removal from Firwood to Hall-in-the-Wood, 
which is an interesting specimen of the old rural 
mansion before Lancashire had become manu- 
facturing. It is Elizabethan in style, small 
compared with modern mansions, but commodi- 
ous and snug, and shows the advancing wealth 
of the owners by the successive additions which 
have from time to time been made to its accom- 
modation : first, the roomy kitchen or hall, with 
sleeping apartments above, lit by latticed win- 
dows; then the addition of a dining-hall and 
drawing-room, with their large oriel windows of 
stained glass. ‘The situation is very fine, on a 
plateau once covered with timber, from which it 
derived its name. The little river Kagley, a 
tributary of the Irwell, runs deep in the valley 
beneath, the high land descending precipitously 
in some places almost to the banks of the 
stream. Even at this day, in spite of the long 
chimneys within sight, and the sky dimmed by 
smoke, the neighborhood of Hall-in-the-Wood 
exhibits one of the best specimens of South 
Lancashire scenery. 


(To be continued.) 
—— emp 
From the Germantown Telegraph. 


The Alumni of the Friends’ Boarding School Association cele- 
brated their second anniversary. at Newport, R. I. The following 
poem was written for the occasion by Joun G. Warrtier: 


THE QUAKER ALUMNI. 


From the well-springs of Hudson, the sea cliffs of 
Maine, 

Grave men, sober matrons, you gather again ; 

And, with hearts warmer grown as your heads grow 
more cool, 

Play over the old game of going to school. 


All your strifes and vexations, your whims and com- 
plaints, 

(You were not saints yourselves, if the children of 
saints !) 

All your petty self-seekings and rivalries done, 

Round the dear Alma Mater your hearts beat as one. 


How widely soe’er you have strayed from the fo’, 
Though your ‘‘thee’’ has grown ‘‘you,’’ and your 
drab, blue and gold, 


To the old friendly speech and the garb’s sober 
form, 


Like the heart of Argyle to the tartan, you warm. 


But, the first greetings over, you glance round the 
hall; 

Your hearts call the roll, but they answer not all; 

Through the turf green above them the dead cannot 
hear ; 

Name by name, in the silence, falls sad as a tear! 





In love, let us trust, they were summoned so soon 

From the morning of life, while we toil through its 
noon ; 

They were frail like ourselves, they had needs like 
our own, 


And they rest as we rest in God’s mercy alone. 


Unchanged by our changes of spirit and frame, 

Past, now, and henceforward the Lord is the same ; 

Though we sink in the darkness, his arms break our 
fall, 

And in death as in life he is Father of all ! 


We are older: our footsteps, so light in the play 

Of the far-away school-time, move slower to-day ; 

Here a beard touched with frost, there a bald, shin- 
ing crown, 

And beneath the cap’s border, grey mingles with 
brown. 


But faith should be cheerful, and trust should be 
glad, 

And our follies and sins, not our years, make us sad. 

Should the heart closer shut as the bonnet grows 
prim, 

And the face grow in length as the hat grows in 
brim ? 


| Life is brief, duty grave ; but, with rain-folded wings, 


Of yesterday’s sunshine the grateful heart sings ; 
And we, of all peoples, have reason to pay 
The tribute of thanks, and rejoice on our way. 


For the counsels that turned from the follies of 
youth ; 

For the beauty of patience, the whiteness of truth ; 

For the wounds of rebuke, when love tempered its 
edge ; 

For the household’s restraint, and the discipline’s 
hedge ; 


For the lessons of kindness vouchsafed to the least 

Of the creatures of God, whether human or beast, 

Bringing hope to the poor, lending strength to the 
frail, 

In the lanes of the city, the slave hut, and jail; 


For a womanhood higher and holier, by all 

Her knowledge of good, than was Eve ere her 
fall,— 

Whose task work of duty moves lightly as play, 

Serene as the moonlight and warm as the day ; 


And, yet more, for the faith which embraces the 
whole, 

Of the creeds of the ages, the life and the soul, 

Wherein letter and spirit the same channel run, 

And man has not severed what God has made one! 


For a sense of the goodness revealed everywhere, 

As sunshine impartial, and free as the air; 

For trust in humanity, heathen or Jew, 

And a hope for all darkness the light shineth 
through. 


Who scoffs at our birthright? the words ofthe seers, 
And the songs of the bards in the twilight of years, 
And the fore-gleams of wisdom in santon and sage, 
In prophet and priest, are our true heritage. 


The Word which the reason of Plato discerned ; 
The truth, at whose symbol the Mithra-fire burned ; 
The soul of the world which the stoic but guessed, 
In the Light Universal, the Quaker confessed. 


No honors of war to our worthies belong ; 
Their plain stem of life never flowered into song ; 

But the fountains they opened still gush by the way, 
And the world for their healing is better to-day. 
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He who lies where the minster’s groined archescurve Well know we our birthright may serve but to show 
down How the meanest of weeds in the richest soil grow ; 
To the tomb crowded transept of England’s renown, | But we need not disparage the good which we hold; 
The glorious essayist, by genius enthroned, Though the vessels be earthen, the treasure is gold ! 
Whose pen as a sceptre the muses all owned,— tnough and too much of the sect and the name. 
Who through the world’s pantheon walked in his | What matters our label, so truth be our aim ? 
pride, The creed may be wrong, but the life may be true, 
Setting new statues up. thrusting old ones aside, And hearts beat the same under drab coats or blue. 
And in fiction the pencils of history dipped, | 


To gild oer or blacken each saint in his crypt,— mo Che mines So 2 seam, Sot Sen womanly 26 wil, 


In Jerusalem’s courts, or on Gerizim’s hill ; 

When she makes up her jewels, what cares yon good 
town 

For the Baptist of Wayianp, the Quaker of Brown ? 


And this green, favored island, so fresh and sea 


























How vainly he labored to sully with blame 
The white bust of Penn, in the niche of his fame! 
Self-will is self-wounding, perversity blind: 
On himself fell the stain for the Quaker designed ! 


For the sake of his true-hearted father before him ; blown, 

For the sake of the dear Quaker mother that bore | When she counts up the worthies her annals have 
him ; known, 

For the sake of his gifts, and the works that outlive | Never waits for the pitiful gaugers of sect, 
him, To measure her love, and mete out her respect. 

And Pos i words for freedom, we freely forgive | 7yree shades at this moment seem walking her strand, 


Each with head halo-crowned, and with palms in his 
hand ; 

Wise Berkeley, grave Hopkins, and smiling serene 

On prelate and puritan, Channing is seen. 


There are those who take note that our numbers are 
small,— 

New Gibbons who write our decline and our fall; 

But the Lord of the seed field takes care of his own, 

And the world shall yet reap what our sowers have 
sown. 


One holy name bearing, no longer they need 
Credentials of party, and pass-words of creed ; 
The new song they sing hath a three-fold accord, 
The last of the sect to his fathers may go, And they own one baptism, one faith, and one Lord. 
Leaving only his coat for some Barnum to show ; 
But the truth will outlive him, and broaden with 
years, 
Till the false dies away, and the wrong disappears. 


But the golden sands lessen. Occasions like these 
Glide swift into shadow, like sails on the seas ; 
While we sport with the mosses and pebbles ashore, 
They lessen and fade, and we see them no more. 
Nothing fails of itsend. Out of sight sinks the stone, 


In the deep sea of time, but the circles sweep on, Forgive me, dear friends, if my vagrant thoughts 


Till the low-rippled murmurs along the shores run ae 
- 3 ’ . ; ’ : - : is 
And the dark and dead waters leap glad in the sun. — go orcumntte g a who idles and plays with his 


Meanwhile, shall we learn, in our ease, to forget 

To the martyrs of truth and of freedom our debt ? 

Hide their words out of sight, like the garb that they 
wore, 

And for Barclay’s Apology, offer one more ? 


Forgive the light measure whose changes display 
The sunshine and rain of our brief April day. 


There are moments in life when the lip and the eye 
Try the question of whether to smile or to cry ; 
And scenes and reunions that prompt like our own 


Shall we fawn round the priestcraft that glutted the | The tender in feeling, the playful in tone. 


shears, cs 
And festooned the stocks with our grandfathers’ |! ae oe sat down with the boys and the 
ears ’— : . y . 
Talk of Woolman’s unsoundness ?—Count Penn het-| With ae Austins and Slocums, your Cartlands and 
erodox ?— tarles,— 


And take Cotton Mather in place of George Fox?— | By courtesy only permitted to lay 
On your festival’s altar my poor gift, to-day,— 
Make our preachers war-chaplains ?—quote Scripture 
to take 


The hunted slave back, for Onesimus’ sake f— 


I would joy in your joy: let me have a friend’s part 
In the warmth of your welcome of hand and of 


; a heart,— 
Go to burning church candles, and chanting in choir, On guar ylep-quendl of boyhood unbend the brow’s 
And on the old meeting house stick up a spire ? ease 7 


No! the old paths we’ll keep until better are shown; And shift the old burdens our shoulders must bear. 


Credit good where we find it, abroad or our own ; 

And while ‘‘ Lo here’ and ‘‘ Lo there’? the multi- 
tude call, 

Be true to ourselves, and do justice to all. 


Long live the good School! giving out year by year 

Recruits to true manhood, and womanhood dear : 

Brave boys, modest maidens, in beauty sent forth, 

The living epistles and proof of its worth ! 

The good round about us we need not refuse, 

Nor talk of our Zion as if we were Jews ; 

But why shirk the badge which our fathers have 
worn, 


Or beg the world’s pardon for having been born? 


In and out let the young life as steadily flow 

As in broad Narragansett the tides come and go; 
And its sons and its daughters in prairie and town 
Remember its honor and guard its renown. 


Not vainly the gift of its founder was made ; 

Not prayerless the stones of its corner were laid: 

The blessing of Him whom in secret they sought 

Has owned the good work which the fathers have 
wrought. 


We need not pray over the Pharisee’s prayer, 
Nar claim that our wisdom is Benjamin’s share ; 
Truth to us and to others is equal and one ; 

Shall we bottle the free air, or hoard up the sun? 
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To Him be the glory forever! We bear 

To the Lord of the Harvest our wheat with the tare ; 
What we lack in our work may He find in our will, 
And winnow in mercy our good from the ill! 


——__-~eon 


THE ECLIPSE OF 1860. 


Astronomers are looking forward with much 
interest to the eclipse of July 18, which, although 
but partial over a great portion of the United 
States, will be total in Oregon, near the mouth 
of the Columbia River, and thence over a nar- 
row strip of country to Fort York, on the shore 
of Hndson’s Bay, and to the northeasternmost 
point of Labrador, (Cape Chidley.) To the 
latter p!ace an expedition has been sent under 
the auspices of the National Government. 

The centre of this eclipse—that is, the centre 
of the moon’s shadow—will first touch the earth’s 


dise in the Pacific Ocean, in latitude, 45.31 N., 
longitude 125 W. of Greenwich, on the morning 


of July 18. This pont is about 70 miles south- 
west of the entrance of Columbia river; and 
here the sun will rise centrally eclipsed at 34 
minutes past 4 o’clock, or 54 minutes past mean 
noon at Greenwich. As the shadow comes up 
over the precipitous side of the earth, in three 
minutes from the moment of its entrance, it 
makes a stride of 650 miles, passing directly 
over Astoria, and then, with a gentle easterly 
curve, northeasterly through Washington Terri- 
tory across the Rocky Mountains, to the parallel 
of 50 degs. north latitude, which it crosses in 
longitude 112.45 W. In eleven minutes more 
it reaches a point near the southwestern shore 
of Hudson’s Bay, in latitude 56.45. With les- 
sening speed, in 19 minutes more it will have 
crossed Hudson’s Bay and the main land of 
northern Labrador, and arrive near Cape Chidley, 
its northern terminus, latitude 59.36. Thence 
slightly north of east, it sweeps off into the North- 
ern Ocean with a velocity of 35 miles per min- 
ute, and nearly touches the 60th paralled of lat- 
itude. Then gently curving southwardly, in 233 
minutes it arrives at a point 96 miles southerly 
of Cape Farewell, in longitude 41 deg. 30 min. 
W.; and with an increasing southerly curve, in 
4% minutes more recrosses the 5(th parallel of 
latitude in longitude 16 deg. W., at 1 o'clock 31 
minutes P. M. local time at that spot. 
passing southeasterly into the Bay of Biscay, in 
23 winutes more it strikes the northern coast of 
Spain indongitude 5 deg. W., at 2h. 39m. P. 
M., local time. It will be 12 minutes in cross- 
ing the Peninsula, leaving its southern shore in 
latitude 39 deg. 40 min. Crossing the Medi- 
terranean Sea in 10 minutes, it will touch the 
African shore in longitude 4 deg. E. Thence 


passing southeastly, in 384 minutes more it leaves | 


the earth near the western shore of the Red Sea, 
in latitude 15 deg. 49 min. N., longitude 38 deg. 
45 min. E., at which point the sun will set cen- 
trally eclipsed, at 6h. 31m. local time. The 





Thence | 
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central celipse allowing for the effect of refrac. 
tion, will cross the earth’s disc in 3 hours and 
2 minutes. 

The moon’s shadow, could it fall perpendicu. 
larly on the surface of the earth, would form a 
circle 70 miles in diameter ; but as it passes over 
the northern verge of the earth, it will form an 
ellipse variously elongated and distorted accord. 
ing to the inclination of surface and the direc. 
| tion of the central path. When the western edge 

of the shadow touches Astoria, its eastern edge 
will reach a point 450 miles eastwardly on the 


central track, nearly to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains. The transverse diameter will then 
be 140 miles. Where it passes the neighbor- 
hood of England into the Bay of Biscay and 
through Spain, the shadow will form an ellipse 
_75 miles wide on the central path, but elonga- 
_ ted 60 to 70 miles on each side, nearly at right 
angles. At all points within the shadow, the sun 
will be totally eclipsed. 

On a map of North America, eleven lines 
drawn paralled to and south of the central track, 
at intervals of 200 miles, will indicate nearly 
those points where the sun will be 11, 10, 9, &c. 
digits eclipsed. The uneclipsed digits repre- 
sent the central width of the sun’s luminous cres- 
cent in twelfths of his diameter, at the moment 
of greatest obscuration. 

As the central track crosses the great thorough- 
fare of European and American commerce, an in- 
teresting opportunity will be furnished to those 
who may be making the passage, and may hap- 
pen to be within the limits of the moon's shad- 
ow, for observing phenomena which many will 
have made long and expensive journeys to wit- 
ness. 

The distance mentioned above are in statute 
miles; the hours and minutes indicate mean 
time.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





AFRICANS IN KEY WEST. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Evening 
| Journal, writing from on board the United States 
steamer Crusader, off Key West, gives this ac- 
count of the Africans captured from the slavers, 
and now on that island :— 

“* We have now on the island of Key West 
more than fifteen hundred negroes, who have 
been recaptured from the slavers. ‘They are 
valued at $2,000,000, and the Habaneras gnash 
their teeth at the thought of their being bere, 
instead of in Cuba; and especially as they will 
be sent back to Africa. Every day we go up to 
see them in the barracoons, to see them dance 
and sing. Not one of our cargo has died as yet, 
though out. of the other two cargoes more than 
|one hundred have died—many are blind from 
| the dreadful ophthalmia from which they suffered 
|—and two hundred are now in the hospitals with 
‘various discases. Our cargo was principally 
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composed of stalwart warriors, taken prisoners 
in battle, and not one of them has even become 
blind. 

A very touching incident occurred at the Bar- 
racoons, on the arrival of the Wyandotte with 
her prize. The negroes had been landed and 
quartered in the Barracoons some weeks before 
the second cargo arrived. As the Wyandotte’s 
boats, filled with negroes from the second prize, 
approached the shore, all the other negroes 
crowded down to see them land. A woman in 
one of the boats was singing a sort of lament, or 
melancholy song, about her home and children, 
when suddenly she heard herself answered from 
the shore. She started up in wild amazement— 
listened—then sang the strain again, and again 
was answered by the same song from the shore. 
Now a third time in a louder, clearer, higher 
tone she sang her song, and the next moment 
beheld on the beach her three children rushing 
to meet her and singing their African home-song 
to tell her they were near. They had been sep- 


arated from each other, taken to different parts | 


of the coast of Africa, shipped in different ves- 
sels, and now, by a strange incident, were united 
in the most unexpected manner. Their meeting 
is said to have been so affecting that every one 
who witnessed it, negroes, officers and all, wept, 
many cf them aloud. The poor African women 
are devotedly and tenderly attached to their 
children, and the love of an African for his 
mother is the deepest and most sacred feeling of 
his nature. The joy of the poor woman at 
meeting her children again must have been suf- 
ficient to melt the hardest heart. 


——_——-_ +~sep—-_ ---—_—— 
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Review of the Weather, &c. for StxtH month. 

1859. 1860. 

Rain during some portions of the 
eG, 8s es 


- « . . 15days 13 days. 
Rain allornearly allday, . . . 1 * igs 

Cloudy without storms, ... 5 * 
Ordinarilyclear,. . .... 9 * 
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TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &v. 
1859. 1860. 
Mean temperature of the month 
at Penna. Hospital, 69 deg. 72.25deg. 
Highest do. during month do. 94 “ 93 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 42 “ §7 - 
Raw during the month, 6in. 2.88 in. 
Deartus, counting four 
current weeks for 
1859 and five for 1860, 
Average of the mean tempera- 
tures of the sixth month for 
the past 7l years, . .. 
Highest do. during that entir 
period, 1828, and 1831, . . .. . 77 * 
Lowest do. do. 1816, 64 n 


‘© Wet and cold” as the month has been we 
have had two more clear days, less than half the 
quantity of Rain, with a mean temperature three 
and a quarter degrees higher than the cor 
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71.53 deg. 
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responding month of the last year—also within 
one degree of the extreme highest point, and 
fifteen degrees above the lowest point. The 
mean temperature has also exceeded the average 
of the means for seventy one years past. 

In reference to the Deaths it will be observed 
this year records for five weeks, and /ast year for 
only four. J. M. E. 

7th mo. 2d 1860. 

oxcunincinigalbiitati 


THE ANALYSIS OF JAPANESE COINS. 


The following is the result of the analysis of 
the several Japanese coins—which took place at 
Philadelphia in presence of the Embassadors—as 
declared by Col. Snowden, the Director of the 
Mint: 

One cobang weighed 138 21-32 grains, and 
the gold extracted from it weighed 79 10-32 
grains. 

One other cobang weighed 138 10-32 grains, 
and the gold extracted from it weighed 79 5-32 
grains. 

One other cobang weighed 139 9-32 grains, 
and the gold extracted from it weighed 79 22-32 
grains. 

So on the average of these three, the cobang 
contains 79% grains of gold, which makes the 
proportion of fineness 572 thousandths. This re- 
sult agrees so well with our reports of assays 
made in our usual way (by taking only a half 
gramme, or about 7} grains), that we trust it 
will give additional confidence to the Embassy in 
our regular method of assay. 

A gold dollar of the United States weighed 
25 26-32 grains, and the gold extracted from it 
weighed 23 7-32 grains, which agrees, as nearly 
as may be, to 900 thousandths, our legal stan- 
dard. 

Therefore, for comparison, the cobang contains 
79% grains of gold, and the dollar contains 23 
7-32 grains of gold. But it will be more strictly 
accurate to say that the proportion of gold in a 
cobang, is 572 thousandths, and in the dollar 
900 thousandths. It is necessary to add that 
the average weight of the gold dollar is 25 8-10 
grains by law, which is a more exact basis of 
calculation than the single piece, which weighed 
25 8,125-10,000, and was therefore a little too 
heavy. 

The silver being extracted, with the necessary 
allowance for absorption, showing almost 5Y 
grains of silver in each cobang, and the copper 
was only 12-32 of one grain in each cobang. 

To recapitulate, the average composition of the 
cobang is as follows, in grains :—Gold 79 12-32. 
Silver 59. Copper 0.12 24-52. Total 138 24-32. 


0. 


A distinguished European chemist in a recent 
lecture, while showing that all species of moving 
power have their origin in the rays of the sun, 
stated that while the iron tubular railway bridge 
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over the Menai straits in England, 400 feet long, 
bent out half an inch under the heaviest pressure 
of a train, it will bend np an inch and a half from 
its usual horizontal line when the sun shines on 
it for some hours. He stated that the Bunker 
Hill monument is bigher in the evening than in 
the morning of a sunny day. ‘The little sun- 
beams enter the pores of the stone like so many 
wedges, lifting it up. 










+0 _ 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The degree of Doctor of Civil Laws has been con- 
ferred by the University of Oxford upon J. Lothrop 
Motley, the able historian of the Dutch Republic. 


It is aunounced that the Prince of Wales, attended 
by the Ear! of St. Germains and a large retinue, will 
embark for Canada on the 11th of this month on board 
the screw steam frigate St. George. 











INT eERMARRIAGES.—A bill preventing the intermar- 
riage of cousins has been introduced into the New 
Hampshire Legislature. 

Tak Great Posuic Lisranies oF Evrope.—The Bri- 
tish Museum Library is said to bein a flourishing coa- 
dition ; the annual appropriation of $50,000 for pur- 
chases of books is continued, and it is difficult to find 
room for the students who daily assemble in the libra- 
ry. A distinct reading room has been appropriated 
fur ca-ual visitors and general readers apart from the 
one devoted to students and men of science. In the 
fine-art department there are said to be $2,500,000 
worth of separate engravings. The French Imperial 
Library is in gradual process. 

Tue Copan Stave Trape.— Advices from Guantana- 
mo, Cuba, state that ten or twelve American vessels 
have landed over 5,000 negroes in that vicinity, within 
the last six weeks. One of the vessels employed was a 
steamer. 

Ten years ago Wisconsin had not a single mile of 
railroad completed within ber borders. Now nearly 
one thousand miles are traversed daily by the cars. 




















Tur New Comet.—Professor Bond, of the Cambridge 
Observatory, announces that the expected comet is 
approaching the earth, though owing to the strong 
moonlight, its low position, and its increasing dis- 
tance from the sun, it is doubtful whether it will be- 
come very conspicuous to the naked eye. Through 
the large telescope it presents an appearance curious 
like that of the great comet of 1858 ona reduced scale. 
The tail branches off in two streams from the nucleus 











MaGyiricent TeLescope.—A new magnificent equa- 
torial telescope has recently been mounted at the 
Roysl Observatory, Greenwich, under the directicn of 
the Astronomer Royal, Professor Airy. It surpasses 
in magnitude any other instrument of the kind in Eng- 
land or France, and is nearly on a par with the cele- 
brated instrument at Palkowa, the principal Observa- 
tory in Russia. The size of the object glass is nearly 
thirteen inches, and the length of the telescope fifteen 
feet. It is so nicely balanced on its axis as te be 
moveable vertically with the slightest touch. The 
movement in longitude is effected by clock-work ; 
and the apparatus set in motion, although weighing 
several tons, is moved by the clock witb the greatest 
evenness and regularity. The motion, by a simple 
contrivance, can be applied or removed in an instant 
by the observer. 

Prospgrrity oF InRLAND.—Letters from Ireland speak 
of the Emerald Isle as advancing in moral and mate- 
pia! prosperity, nctwithstanding the large emigration 
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going on to the Western hemisphere. 
the impression that the land under the present system 
of tenantry is being relieved of a redundant population, 
Landlords prefer, according to these representations, 
to devote their estates to grazing purposes, rather than 
divide them into small patches among ti.ose who have 
peither the skill nor capital for profitable tillage. The 
removal of a portion of the inhabitants, therefore, is 
but a process of adjustment to the changed condition 
of things. Evidence of prosperity is further apparent in 
tbe construction of railways to every part of the coun- 
try ; in the increase of coasting seamera, and trang- 


dwellings and stores in the metropol-s and provincial 
towns. 


exhibit an activity which promises well for the moral 
advancement of the people.—N. Y. Journal fo Com- 
merce. 


gone no change, and there has been rather more doing 
for shipment. 
superfine at $5 37} per bbl.; 300 barrels fresh ground 
extra at $6 ; 250 barrels recently ground at $5 75, and 
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Tney convey 


Atlantic commerce, in the construction of improved 


Education and criminal reform are likewise 
progressing, and the various religious denominations 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
Fiocrk anD Mrat.—The Flour market has under- 
We notice sales of 500 barrels good 
1000 barrels Diamond Mills, fancy family, on private 


terms, 1200 bbls. Penna. extra family on terms not 
made public. The sales for home consumption are 


limited within these figures, and fancy at $6 25 a 6 75. 
Rye Flour is held at $3 62} a3 75. 


Corn Meal is beld 
374, 


at $3 but without transactions. 

Grain.—In Wheat there is more doing, with sales 
of 3000 bushels common and prime red at $1 254 
1 30; 800 bushels fair Southern red at $1 25; 900 bus. 
do. Pennsylvania at $1 28; 800 bus. good old white 
at $1 45, and 300 busbels good new at $1 43. Rye 
is scarce. Corn is dull, and supplies come fo: ward 
slowly ; 1200 bushels yellow sold at 66 a 67 cents, in 
store, at the former rate. Oats are plenty and dul! at 
38c. for Pennsylvania; 1200 bus. Southern at 35 ots. 
In Barley Malt nothing is doing; 500 bushels sold at 
90 # 95 cents, 

CLoverskeD.—Sales fiom first second bands at 
$4 50 a $5 per 64 pounds. No change in Timothy. 
Fiaxseedis worth $1 62 per bushel. 





‘1 REEN LAWN.--This establishment will re-open 
for the reception of Boarders early in the 6tb mo 
House very large, well shaded, 3} miles from the sta- 
ti n at Kennett Square, on the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Central Ruilioad, at which place, persons leaving 
the corner of 18th and Market sts., arrive in 2} hours. 
and by forwarding information previous to their 
coming, will be conveyed to this place. Terms per 
week, $5. Children under 12 years, $3. 
Refereuce—Joel J. Baily, No. 219 Market Str: ez. 
EDiTH B. CHALFANT, Proprietor. 
Unionville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
6mo. 2—6 t. 


ONDON GiOVE BOARDING SCHOOL FUR 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instructicu 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollars 
each. For reference and further particulars, erquire 
for circulars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Prinetpal. 


3d mo 31 London Grove P. UV. Chester Cu. Pa. 





" Merribew Thompson, Irs., Lodge st. 
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